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ORGANIZATION  OP  PRODUCTION,  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  COSTS  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY  OP  THE  OPR 


^his  is  a 'translation  of  an  article  by 
I,  I*  Bazhenov,  I,  A,  Leonenko,  and  A.  K„  Khar¬ 
chenko  as  chapter  17  in  Ugol’naya  Promyshlennost * 
KLtayskoy  Narodnoy  Respubliki  (Coal  Industry' of 
the  Chinese  People ’s  Republic),  Moscow,  1959, 
pages  438-455^/ 

Administration  Structure 

The  coal  production  in  the  coal  industry  of  the  CPR 
is  carried  on  in  mines  and  quarries  which  are  owned  by  va¬ 
rious  organizations,  including  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Indus¬ 
try,  the  local' industry,  and  the  people’s  communes. 

In  1957,  almost  three  fourths,  and  in  1958,  more 
than  half,  of  the  entire  coal  output  came  from  the 'mines 
and  Coal  quarries  of  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry.  There¬ 
fore,  the  structure  of  the  organization  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  in  the  system  of  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry  commands 
the  greatest  interest. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  coal  industry  led  to 
the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  -  structure  of  administration 
in  the  direction  of  further  democratization  (of  enlarging 
the  rights  of  provincial  organizations)  and  strengthening 
the  centralization  of  management.  The  process  of  perfect¬ 
ing  the  structure  continues.  At  the  be ginning  of  1958,  the 
structure  of  management 'in  the  system  of  the  Ministry  of  Coal 
Industry  was  as  follows, 

'The  basic  production  units  were  the  mine  and  the  coal 
quarry.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  enterprise,  the  mine 
or  the  quarry  consisted  of  one  or' a  few  production  sections. 
As  a  rule,  a  section  combined  one,  two,  three,  but  not  more 
mineable  stopes  with  adjoining  preparatory  stopes.  Small 
mines  were  jointly  controlled  by  mine  administrations. 

The  basic  mines  were  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
trusts  which  in  turn  were  united  into  combines. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958,  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Indus¬ 
try  comprised  ten  combines  which  had  direct  control  over  51 
trusts  and  mine  administrations.  The  combines  guided  the 
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production  activity,  and  also  the  construction  of  enterpri¬ 
ses  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  combines  differ  as  to  their  dimensions  consider¬ 
ably  from  one  another.  The  largest  ones  are  located  in  the 
North* -Eastern  and  Northern  coordinated  regions.  An  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  size  of  the  combines  {relative  to  the  number  or 
trusts  and  ml ne  administrations  included)  and  their  share 
in  the  total  output  of  the  Ministry  may  be  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  given  in  Table  151  • 


Table  151 


At  present,  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry  exercizes 
lirect  control  over  organisations,  directing  the  coal  mines 
and  quarries  in  only  six  province s :  Liaoning,  Hepei,  Shan- 
isi,  the  autonomous  region  Ningbsia,  Yflnnan,  Kheichou  and 
the  city  of  Peiping  (the  Chinhsi  trust).  In  other  provin¬ 
ces,  the  trusts  and  mine  administrations  are  subject  to  the 
lepartments  of  the  provinces  (departments  of  coal,  fuel, 
fuel-chemistry,  etc.).  „ 

The  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry  drafts  a  plan  for  the 
autput  of  coal,  for  indispensable  capital  investments,  for 
the  distribution  of  coal  among  the  consumers  and  for  the 
aeed  of  supplying  all  enterprises,  subordinated  to  the 
Ministry,  with  materials,  and  it  presents  the  draft  for 
jonsideration  to  the  State  Planning  Committee  of  the  OPR. 

The  mines  of  the  people* s  communes  are  subject  only 
;o  the  communes. 


<■ 
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Working  Conditions 


The  rational  working  conditions  of  individual  enter¬ 
prises  and  of  entire  branches  of  the  national  economy  ex¬ 
erts  a  great  enough  influence  on  the  development  of  these 
branches  and  enterprises, 7 on  the  more  efficient  utilization 
of  the  technology  applied,  on  the  improvement  of  the  quail- 
tative  indices  of  labor.  But  the  concept  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous  working  conditions  in  every  country . is  determine 
on  the  basis  of  the  concrete  goals,  the  conditions  and  t  e 
period  of  time  during  which  these  tasks  are  to  be  solved. 

At  the  present  moment  when  the  main  task  of  the  CPR  is  tne 
all-out  expansion  and  increase  in  the  production  of  the  m~ 
dustry,  the  most  advantageous  working  conditions  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  uninterrupted  seven-day  working  Week.  The 
mines  and  quarries  operate  almost  the  entire  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  working  days  a  year  is  as  high  as  358,  The  coal  en¬ 
terprises  do  not  work  only  On  holidays;  The .entire  year 
haS  seven  holidays  on  which,  as  a  rule,  repairs  are  conduct¬ 
ed.  In  the  planned  new'mines  the  mode  of  work  provides  for 
300  working  days  a  year.  This  arrangement  anticipates  the 
creating  of  reserves  and  the  possibility  in  the  future  to 
shift  to  a  new,  more  advantageous  mode  of  work.  .. 

The  workers  toil  six  days  a  week.  The  seventh  day 
is  a  rest-day  according  to  a  sliding  scale.  During  a  4— 
hour  period  the  mineable  stopes  used  to  be  worked  before  m 
two  shifts:  the  third  shift  was  set  aside  for  repair  and 
preparatory  work.  At  present,  in  connection  with  the  inten¬ 
sification  of  production,  the  output  of  coal  m  three  shifts 
is  increasingly  instituted.  The  repair  and  preparatory  . 
work  is  conducted  by  complex  brigades.  On  declivous ^ seams 
the  transfer  of  conveyors  without  dismantling .  them  is  in¬ 
troduced.  Vi/hen  working  with  total  cave -ins,  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  timber  roof  is  accomplished  at  the  start  or  at ;  . 
the  end  of  the  shift.  Major  repairs  are  done  on  holidays. 

The  length  of  the  working  day  amounts  to  eight  hours. 
In  most  cases  the  working  day  is  counted  from  the  iiioment  . 
of  arrival  at  and  departure  from  the  working  place .  But  in 
certain  regions  and  mines  for  a  large  number  of  reasons  the 
working  day  is  calculated  from  the  moment  of  boarding  tne 
hoist  cabin  by  the  worker  to  the  end  of  the  shift  at  the 

working^pl_^.  ^  ^ere  was  initiated  in  many  mines  an  exami¬ 
nation,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  experience,  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  switching  to  a  six-hour  and  four-shift  mode  of 
work  in  the  mines. 


Speed  of  Advancing  Coal  Extracting  and  Ereparatory  Stopes 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  mine  industry,  one  of  the 
concrete  expressions  of  the  level  of  organization  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  of  utilization  of  the  applied  technology  in  the 
mines  is  the  speed  with  which  the  face  of  the  stope  is  ad¬ 
vanced*  The  advancing  of  workable  stopes,  closely  related 
to  other  production  processes,  gives  an  idea  of  the  acc  *» 
plisbments  in  the  area  of  applied  technology  and  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  production  in  the  mine  as  a  whole*  ^  , 

During  recent  years  the  average  monthly  speed  ox  ad¬ 
vancing  workable  stopes  in  the  mine  s  of  the  CPfi  Jdse  consid¬ 
erably  and  reached  in  1957  36*25,  and  in  1958  40.76  meters 

The  Increase,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  In  the  adv*.n 
cement  of  the  worked  face  of  the  stopes  in  the  hire s  of  the 
Goal  Industry  by  12.4  percent,  with  a  not  very  long  galleiy, 
must  be  recognised  as  a  great  success  for  the  f1.  .  ,,,- 

China.  In  this  connection  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  hljh 
yield  of  one  cubic  meter  of  seam  which  in  1957  represented 

2*30  and  in  1958  -  2.37  tons.  .  '  ■  _  .mvi 

Below  are  given  the  data  on  the  speed  of  advancing 
and  on  the  average  length  of  the  galleries  in  the  basic 
trusts  and  mine  administrations  of  the  OPR  for  February  -95 


Speed  of 
Advance¬ 
ment  in 
Meters 


K’ailang  ,  .  .  38,57 
Fen#eng.,  .  41,69 
Tingting*  .  .  46,22 
Yangchfuan  .  38,62 
Hsishan  .  ,  .  41.21 
Loan  f  ,  #  «  •  43,64 
Pusbun .  .  -  -  40,43 
Penchi  •  ,  (  24,70 


Average 
Length 
of  the 
Gallery 
in 

Meters 

64,90 

64,47 

37,56 

79,13 

36,96 

57.98 

70,27 

101,50 


Shuanyushang 
Tsepo  •  *  •  ♦ 
Fangtse  »  *  » 
Tsaoohuan  •  » 
Tiawang  -  •  . 
Huainan  *  *  • 
Chiaotso .  •  • 
"Rant  lung  v  .  .• 


Speed  of 
advance¬ 
ment  in 
Meters 


35,75 

36.99 

37,78 

34,09 

41,71 

38.82 

39.62 

42.62 


Avera 

Lengt 
of  th 
Galle 
in 

Meter 

64,87 

72,40 

36.00 

69,00 

70,58 

50,06 

51,19 

54,70 


In  February  1958,  in  the  K‘ailan  trust  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  galleries  averaged  38.57  meters.  On  an  average  the 
speed  of  advancing  for  the  entire  year  1958  and  in  all  59 
mineable  stopes  of  this  trust  amounted  to  53.4,  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1959,  to  66.14  meters. 

In  evaluating  these  indices,  it  should  be  born  in 
mind  that  February  is  the  shortest  month  and  that  this  was 
the  period  when  the  preparations  for  accomplishing  the  great 
leap  forward  was  only  under  way.  ,  ■  , 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1959  a  greater  speed  of  advar 
cing  was  achieved,  particularly  in  the  individual  mines  and 
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workable  stopes.  Thus,  in  the  "T’angchiachuang"  mine  of  the 
K'ailan  trust  in  the  gallery  No.  5299,  170  meters  long,  three 
meters  in  thickness,  with  a  slope  6f  35  degrees,  ^ the  monthly 
advancement  amounted  to  110  meters.  The  output  in  tms  gal- 
lery  for  the  month  reached  64,046' tons,  and  the  maximum  output 
in  a  24-hour  period  amounted  to  3,286  tons.  One  may 
many  separate  examples  in  mines  and  in  galleries  in ^ which  the 
speed  of  advancement  and  the  coal  output  in  the  period  ox  the 
great  leap  forward  rose  two  and  more  times,, 

An  extremely  important  indicator  of  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  success  in  the  sphere  or  organization  of  production 
is  the  increase  in  the  load  of  the  solid  stopes,  the  sections 
and  “the  mines*  In  ihe  first;  qtiar'fcer  of  1959  >  more  40 

galleries  yielded  more  than  10,000  tons  of  coal  a  month*  In 
the  K’ailan  trust  alone  there  were  in  1958  13  workable  stopes 

with  an 'average  capacity  and  powerful  seams  with  an  output  of 
over  30,000  tons  and  eight  stopes  in  thin  laminations  one  _ 
meter  thick  with  an  output  of  over  15,000  tons.  In  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Coal  Industry  as  a  whole  the  average  monthly  coal  out¬ 
put  from  one  gallery  amounted  in  1957  to  5137  and  in  1958  to 

5713  tons,  , . 

The  high  indicators  of  the  speed  of  advancing  the 
coal  extracting  processes  at  the  face  and  of  the  load  of  the 
galleries  were  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
most  rational  cyclic  organization  of  operations  that  f  °und  a 
_’ather  wide  application  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  CPR«  under 
the  conditions  of  the  applied  technology  and  the  forms  of  tne 
organization  of  labor,  the  work  according  to  a  oyclic  dia¬ 
gram  proved  most  efficient.  In  most  cases  the  work  at  the 
face  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  cyclic  diagram  with¬ 
in  a  24-hour  period  which  sets  the  norm,'  If  there  occurs  a 
deviation  from  the  established  normative,  then_it  is  believed 
that  such  a  cycle  was  ’’not  normal"  or  violated.  Therefore, 
the  Accounting  is' done  on  the  basis  of  normally  completed  cy¬ 
cles,  At  present,  more  and  more  bicyclic  ahd  tricyclic  dia¬ 
grams  for  the  work  in  the  seams  are  applied.  ,  , 

The  rapid  development  of  the  coal  output  led  to  tne 
necessity  of  completing  an  enormous  amount  of  preparatory 
work  which  in  turn  influenced  the  selection  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  systems  of  exploitation' with  a  minimum  of  prepara¬ 
tory  work.  This  notwithstanding,  for  1000  tons  of  coal  out¬ 
put  in  1957  there  were  31«25  meters  of  preparatory  work  and 
in '1958  31  meters,  including  fundamental  work  amounting  to 

10,61  and  11,33  meters  respectively,  '  ,  J  .  ' 

Owing  to  a  clear  organization  of  the  work,  high  speeds 
for  the  conducted  preparatory  work  were  attained*  In  Table 
152  are  given  the  data  on  the  speed  of  preparatory  work 
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carried  out  in  dertain  basio  trusts  and  mine  administrations 
in  February  1958, 


Table  152 


Trusts, 

Mine 

Administra- 
irl  nns 

^eed  oT^onducting 
-gfemxatiory  Work 
in  Meters 

Trusts, 

Efceed  of  Conducting 
Separatory  Work 
in  Meters 

in  ooal 

in  rock 

ilCuBXni  5uT»w 

tions 

in  ooal 

in  rock 

Ohinghsi •  • 
K*aii.ang-  • 
Fen^f eng .  . 
Sinking .  . 
Tatyung  .  . 
Fuslitm  .  . 

Puhsin  •  - 
ranch! 
reip’io  -  • 
T'unghua 

105,7 

97,2 

119,3 

91,5 

80.7 

70.4 

116.4 

81.8 
92.0 
97,1 

57.3 

31.9 

50.9 

41.6 

40,0 

39,0 

57.1 

46.3 

56.2 

44.4 

Tsepo 
Hsinwen 
Tsaochuan  . 
Tawang 
Sulanan 

Chiaotso 

Tsao 

Tsehsing  . 
Kant‘ung  • 
T’ienfu 

99,9 

117.3 

109.5 
132,0 
127,2 

114.4 
101,0 
115,0 
101.1 

103.6 

51.4 

59.7 

55.7 

62,2 

60.5 

5<M 

55.0 

69.5 

33,9 

Utilizing  the  Capacity  of  Mines  and  Quarries 

The  existing  notion  that  in  China  the  fundamental 
output  of  coal  derives  from  small  mines  does  not  correspond 
to  reality.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1957  68  percent  of  the 

output  of  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry  was  obtained  from 
mines  with  an  annual  productivity  of  over  3^0,000  tons* 

The  capacity  of  the  active  Haichou  and  Western 
Fushun  coal  quarries  is  more  than  five  million  tons  a  year 
oaoh.  The  large  and  medium  mines  and  ooal  quarries  opera¬ 
ted  by  the  Ministry,  well  equipped  and  with  long  years  of 
service,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  more  than  300,000  tons 
make  up  as  to  quantity  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
mining  resources. 

It  is  natural  -that  in  the  large  and  medium  mines 
and  quarries  the  question  of  national  organization  of  pro¬ 
duction  assumes  greater  significance  than  in  the  smaller 
ones. 

Owing  to  a  high  technical  equipment  and  a  higher 
level  or  organisation  of  production,  the  large  mines  have 
a  series  of  economic  advantages  in  comparison  with  medium 
and  small  mines,  that  can  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of 
production  costs  of  ooal  in  the  regions  of  the  GPR.  la  ^ 
Table  153  arc;  given  the  actual  production  costs  (in  yuans) 
of  one  ton  of  coal  depending  on  the  size  of  the  mines. 
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In  121  aims* 
among  thorns 


in  tli©  Eastern  region, 
in  the  C&ntral-South-1 
®rzi  region  /•.-  ?’• 


large  (in 
28  mines) 


10,62 

9,05 

11.80 

8.77 

7,10 


.11,22 

9,75 

12,65 

11.1 

9,65 


Small  (in 
(48  mines) 


14,20 

11,6 

16.25  i 

17.25  ] 
11.60 


®ie  production  costs  of  coal  are  on  an  average  in 
r! Mm.  as  a  whole  and  in  every  economic  region  separately  in 
•fee  larger  mines  lower  than  in  the  smaller  and  medium  mines 
(an  exception  are  the  very  small  mines  of  the  people  s  com¬ 
munes  and  of  local  industries ,  established  at  the  outcrops 

of  seams),  ,  ^  ,  .  .. 

If  we  assume  the  production  costs  of  coal  in  the 
larger  mines  to  be  ICO  percent*  then  they  amount  in  the 
medium  mines  to  105*6  percent  and  in  the  snail  ones  to 

135*5  percent*  .  •  ■  .  „ ■ 

Approximately  the  same  situation  is  observed  in  re¬ 
lation  to  labor  productivity  which  in  the  large  mines  is 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  medium  and  small  mines* 
©ms*  the  productivity  of  an  employee  (in  output)  in  the 
large  mines  amounts  to  0,939  tons  (100  percent),  in  the 
medium  to  0.841  tons  (89*6  percent),  and  in  the  small  mines 
to  0*563  tons  (60  percent). 

Consequently,  the  economic  efficiency  of  big  mines 
is  beyond  doubt.  This  indicator  is,  however,  not  exhaus¬ 
tive.  One  may  not  always  confine  oneself  to  considerations 
of  economic  efficiency  only*  The  necessity  of  the  most 
rapid  development  of  the  coal  output,  the  early  putting  in¬ 
to  operation  of  new  mines,  the  limitation  on  material  re¬ 
sources,  the  necessity  for  fastest  return  of  investments, 
etc.  compel  to  consider  the  actual  need  and  inevitability 
of  constructing  smaller  and  medium  enterprises.  And  in  the 
concrete  situation,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy,  this  is  expedient.  This  was  true  during  certain  years 
in  our  Soviet  practice,  and  such  is  the  oase  now  in  the  GPH* 
Ih&t  is  why  •'  at  pre  sent  in  the  GPH  the  polioy  of  simultan¬ 
eous  construction  of  large,  medium  and  small  mines,  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  coal  industry  centrally  and  locally  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  adopted. 

The  acute  necessity  of  farther  increasing  coal  pro¬ 
duction  caused  the  need  for  a  rapid  assimilation  of  the 
capacity  of  new  mines.  At  present  a  great  deal  of 
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pxnerience  in  the  organization  of  speedy  assimilation  _ 

pKSSd  capa Pities  of  large  and  medium  uLfies-bas  been  accumu¬ 
lated.  Thus,  the  "Hsiehchiachi"  mines  Jo.  2  and  Bo.  3,  with 
a  capacity  of  900  tons  a  year,  constructed  during  the  Jirst 
Five -Year-Plan  with  accelerated  methods  (the  first  m  27.5, 
SToSS  S  24  months ) ,  reached  a  daily ;  P“  oapaoxty 
of  3000  tpns  in  20  months  instead  of  a  year.  The  large 
up > man"  mine  Bo.  5  reached  its  planned  capacity  of  5,000 
tons”  da“?n  15  months  from  tee  day  it  was. put  into  opera- 
+40n  m  which  75  percent  of  the  coal  was  mined  with  the 
application  of  hydraulic  shoeing.  The 
with  a  planned  capacity  of  2,000  tons  a  day,  was  . ' 1 
operation  in  the  middle  of  July  1958;  aafla 
reached  already  its  planned' capacity.  Three  months  later 

the  mine  started  to  yield  2,460  tons  of  c0^  +mn^theB^T^ah« 
of  an  example  deserving  attention  one  may  mention  the  T  ah 
uanshan"  mine  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tonsa  day,  whichi 
days  after  having  been  put  into  operation  ex. &eed< 3d  its  plan 

ned  capacity  and  reached  a  daily  output  °f  -traditions, 

non qt motors  of  this  mine,  while  breaking  with  old  traaiTion  , 

simultaneously  conducted  construction  work  and  w^edtoward 

extracting  the  planned  capacity  of  the  mine  “  ■  ?L°reach- 

nut.  The  employees  of  the  majority  of  new  mines,  after  reacn 
ing  the  planned  capacity,  make  all  efforts  to  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity  in  a  short  time.  ,  ■  of 

Among  the  measures  securing  m  the  coal  industry  oi 

the  OPR  such  a  rapid  assimilation  of  the  capacities  one 

must  into  operation  mines  with  a  readiness  up  to 

<35  neroent  of  estimated  value;  ,  ■  . 

^  P  preparation  of  a  sufficient  front  Pf  workable  stopes 

bv  the  time  the  mine  is  put  into  operation;  _ 

timely  training  of  personnel  for  new  mines  at  the  Px- 
nense  of  the  basic  estimate  of  construction  (for  instance, 
bhe  machinist  of  hoisting  machines  begin  to  xm.de rgo 
tion  two  years  before  the  mine  is  put  into  operation,  w 
the  working  crews  prepare  all  adjacent  mines,  etc./; 

furnishing  the  new  mine  with  workers  in  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  needed  f  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  of 

output , a  weii  oonceived  scheme  for  opening  up  and 

that  would  guarantee  a  concentrated  work  from  the  boundaries 

of  the  mine  area  through  drifts;  work 

accomplishment  of  a  great  volume  of  preliminary ^orK 
which  ensures  a  rapid  development  of  the  mineable  stopes 
where  the  coal  is  extracted  after  the  mine  is  put  into  oper¬ 
ation;  thereby  high  rates  in  the  execution  of  preparatory 
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work  in  coal  in  the  range  of  250  meters  a  month  are  achieved; 

All  these  measures  contribute  to  an  accelerated  assi¬ 
milation  of  the  planned  capacity  of  the 'mines,  and  further¬ 
more  to  its  significant  overfulfillment.  The  rapid  assimi- 
lation  and  the  subsequent  doubling  of  the  planned  capacity 
is  achieved  not  only  in  the  mines,  where  powerful  seams  are 
exploited,  but  also  in  mines  with  thin  and  medium  seams. 

The  accelerated  methods  found  also  wide "application 
in  the  construction- of  mines  and  coal  quarries. 


Organization  of  labor  and  Technical  fixing  of  Output 

Quotas 

The  basis  of  organization  of  labor  in  the  mines  and 
primarily  in  the  mining  and  preparatory  operations  is  the 
production  brigade.  The  numerical  composition  of  a  brigade 
in  the  mines  of  the  CPR  depends  on  the  volume  and  nature  of 
work.  The  brigade  is 'headed  by  a  brigade  supervisor,  for 
directing  the  brigade,  he  is  paid  a  bonus  from  five  to  seven 
percent  of  his  wages  according  to  pay  scale.  ;  .. 

In  working  with  mining  machines  and  combines,  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the 'workers  has  been  until  recently  preferably  diff¬ 
erentiated.  In  the  gallery  there  worked  the  machinists  of 
the  undercutting  machines,  of  combines,  drillers,  blasters, 
loaders,  timberers,  timber  haulers,  conveyor  movers,  instal¬ 
lers,  quarry  stone  gatherers,  shore-up  men,  mechanics,  prop- 
removal  workers,  repairmen  of  mechanisms,  and  others.  But 
lately  the  predominant  form  of  work  turned  to  complex  bri¬ 
gades  in  which  every  worker  does  any  kind  of  work  (except 
work  requiring  a  high  qualification  and  special  training* 
operation  of  a  machine,  blasting).  , 

for  the  accomplished  work  volume  the  brigade  is  paid 
by  piecework.  The  earned  amount  is  divided  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  brigade  in  accordance  with  the  categories  of 

The  brigade  participates  actively  m  the  deliberations 
on  the  plan  concerning  the  production  assignment,  the  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  other  indicators,  they  search  for  reserves  and 
pre sent  ’the  plan  of  *the  iDrigade  ‘  in  iis  final  form  io  ihe  di*»  ^ 
rector  of  the  mine  for  approval.  The  brigade  appoint  rts 
representatives  for  lending  assistance  in  managing  production. 

The  managers  of  production  sections  and  the  mine  ure 
working  a  certain  number  of  days  manually  in  the  mine  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  workers,  they  explain  on  the  spot  particular 
questions  which  must  be  solved,  and  eliminate  in  joint  efforts 

turned-up  shortcomings,  ,  _  _ 

There  are  work  quotas  in  the  mines  and  quarries  for 
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workers  of  a  rather  considerable  number  of  occupations* 

These  quotas  are  worked  out  and  set  up  by  the  mine  and  the 
trust.  But  the  right  of  final  approval  belongs  to  "Hie  com¬ 
bines.  The  work  quotas  are  usually  set  up  for  one  year, 
at  the  end  e:f  which  they  are  revised.  Each  trust  works 
out  its  own  q  iota  system.  In  particular  sites  there  are 
coasaon  quota  systems  in  use.  A  single  quota  system  for  the 
ooal  industry  exists  only  in  the  sphere  of  construction  and 
performance  of  geological  work*  . 

The  work  quotas  are  set  up  on  the  basis  of  ohrono-  _ 
metric  observations,  statistic  data  and  other  materials  with 
a  massive  and  active  participation  by  workers.  . 

As  an  example  the  work  quotas  in  relation  to  funda¬ 
mental  factors  are  given  belov?»  These  quotas  are  taken 
from  the  "Quota  System  of  Mining  and  Preparatory  Operations 
that  are  in  force  in  the  "Xinghsi"  mine.  The  data  given 
in  Table  154  give  an  idea  of  the  level  of  work  quotas  of 
the  combines  (in  cubic  meters  per  shift)  in  the  mineable 
st ope  s.  - 


Table  154 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  cited  data,  in  preparing  the 
work  quotas  of  the  combine,  the  affect  of  the  four  fundam¬ 
ental  factors  were  taken  into  account t  the  thickness  of 
the  seam,  the  solidity  of  the  ooal  and  the  length  of  the 
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gallery*  Approximately  in  the  same  way  quotas  for  opening 
S  a  seam  and  lowering  of  mining  machines  - 

The  extraction  of  coal  by  mean® 
an  extremely  wide  application  in  the  OPR  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions*  Table  155  are  given  the  work  quotas  (in  tons  per 

shift)  for  undercutting,  timbering  ^?°S*i5S 

the  conveyor  in  the  stopes  in  seams  with  solid  coal  ^sing 
explosives,  hut  without  mining  machines  and  miner  s  pick  ♦ 

Table  155  ... 


Thickness  of  Sean,  in  meters 

.  ,1 

0.8-1, 0 

1,01-1.2  1.21-1J5 

1,51-1,0 

1,81-2.1 

• 

3.11—2.4 

2.41—2,8 

Over 

2.8 

©  8 

&r. _  , 

0-15  6,1  8.5  10,4  11.8  13,0  J3.7  14,6  14,7  i 

1 26 --35  6.6  Sir  1  10,3  li;y  12i5  13,8  14.3  13,8  ■ 

Similar  tables  are  set  up  separately  f  or  i so~ 
lidity  and  for  soft  coal*  It  is  natural 
quotas  of  the  worker  of  medium  and  soft  coal  is  higher* 

Thus*  for  instance,  with  a  slope  of  the  seam  of  0^15 
Sees  for  coal  of  medium  solidity  with  the  same  gradation 
of  thickness  of  the  seam  constitute  P^opoo^onately . J.*35 

10.9;  13*1;  15.1;  16.8;  18.5  4f?5  ftL 

coal  -  8.4 |  11.7;  13#9;  16.1;  17*5;  18.4;  19.4,  19.5  tons 

(in  output »»jlinghsiw  mine  similar  quotas  have  been  work¬ 
ed  out  for  36  types  of  work* 

Training  of  Workers 

All  new-comers  to  the  mine  undergo  a  ten 

day  training,  during  which  they  acquire  elementary  infor¬ 
mation  on  mining  and  study  the  neoessary  JSr® 

of  safety  engineering.  More  complicated  skills,  as 
instance  the  skill  of  a  mechanic,  Ifce  workers  ac<luJf® 
undergoing  an  instruction  in  specialized  ocurses,  detached 
from  production.  The  instruction  lasts  fr°m  l.5  to  2 
years.  As  a  rule,  new  workers  are  trainedand  gain  exper 
ienee  on  the  job.  Usually  a  newcomer  to  the  ndne  f^ds 
for  himself  a  teacher,  an  experiencedworker,  and  oonoludes 
an  agreement  with  him  on  undergoing  training  in  the  seleo 
ted  occupation  without  any  pay  for  this  training.  If*  the 
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training  gave  positive  results  and  the  worker  acquired  well 
his  skill,  then  the  worker  who  acted  as ’teacher  is  awarded 
a  diploma  or  is  paid  a  premium  in  money. 

In  the  near  future  an  intensification  of  the  work  on 
the  organization  of  labor  is  contemplated,  .  The  organization 
of  complex  brigades  must  find  wide  application.  The  work 
quotas  must  be  revised  and  approved  every  year  anew  and  con- 
stitute  a  progressive  factor  that  would  uninterruptedly 
constribute  to  a  rise  in  labor  productivity.  Special  atten— 
tion  is  directed  toward  furnishing  new  enterprises  with  a 
work  force  for  which  purpose  plans  for  the  training  of 
skilled  workers  must  be  worked  out  that  would  envisage  the 
direct  participation  of  these  new  workers  in  production  work. 
This  means  a ’ considerable  reduction  in  outlays  for  training 
of  personnel. 

'  All  mines  have  connections  with  the  people's  communes 
and,  on  the  basis  of  a  contract  with  them,  they  attract  pea¬ 
sants  as  temporary  workers.  In  three  to  four  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  temporary  workers  in  active  enterprises  must  reach 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  entire  personnel,  and  in  construc¬ 
tion  70  percent. 

labor  Productivity 

Not  so  long  ago  the  basic  problem  in  the  OPR  was  the 
problem  of  employment  for  the  population.  The  practically 
unlimited  resources  of  labor  and  the  acute  necessity  of 
placement  led  to  the  situation  in  which  not  seldom  on. work¬ 
ing  places  in  production  workers  were  retained,  especially 
assisting  workers ‘whose  presence  was  not  dictated  by  produc¬ 
tion  requirements. 

The  release  of  such  workers  as  a  result  of  continu¬ 
ous  improvement  and  expansion  of  mechanization  of  production 
processes  led  to  a  question  of  their  placement  the  solution 
of  which  was  difficult.  Under  these  conditions  the  probleiA 
of  raising  labor  productivity  assumed  a  somewhat  different, 
specific  significance.  The  release  of. employed  people  was 
not  the  most  important  task  of  production  and  the  indicator 
of  the  level  of  labor  productivity  did  not  characterize  the 
actually  necessary  production  outlays  of  labor.  This  ques¬ 
tion  assumes ‘at  present  an  entirely  different  qualitative 
significance.  Now,  in  the  period  of  the  giant  leap  forward 
in  the  development  of  industry  and  of  the  entire  national 
economy,  despite  the  presenoe  of  over  650  million  people, 
such  enormous  masses  of  papulation  take  part  in  the  economic 
rise  of  the  country  that  in  individual  regions  even. a  shortage 
of  working  hands  begins  to  make  itself  felt.  The  rise  in 
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labor  productivity  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  the  national  economy  of  the  country  and  one  .  of  the 
indicators  for  the  economic  competition  with  the  capitalist 

counbrie^.^  coal  industry  the  labor  productivity  rose  dn» 
ring  the  last  year  in  extremely  high  dimensions  which  nay 
be  seen  from  the  data  given  in  fable  156* 


fable  156 


Category  of 
Workers 

Workers 

ft-mloitatroi 


ffe^cerlT engaged  in  output! 
ChdergroundWorkers  ; 

Workers  at  the  Pace  in 
tne  stops s  I 


1957 


0,978 

1,165 

1.542 

3,544 


nrvfrivlty  in  fonts  per  gbljL 
I  11958  inpsp- 

ISSfei. 

1.305  jg.O 

1.834 

4,165  17.0 


She  average  monthly  labor  productivity  of  a  worker 
engaged  in  exploitation  in  1958  amounted  toM.2  tons  as 

26*5  in  1957.  i.  e.  it  rose  29*5  percent.  _ 

a6ajJ1SfheooSoSddat;  in  the  Ministry  of  Coallndustry 
attest  to  the  great  success  of  the  Chinese  miners  as  a  re 
suit  of  which  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  ^output 
0^  one  ton  of  coal  decreased  by  one  th  ir  d  in  one  . ! 

Particular  reference  must  be  made  ^9.  iil®  ^e^®2uoa. 
of  using  such  a  generalizing  indicator  ^astheiaborproduo^ 

tivity  of  the  employee  engaged  in  Jrixtrac- 

eator  embraces  all  employees  c onne o te d  with  dire ct 
t4rn  of  coal  and  thus  removes  the  question  what  occupations 
of  production  workers  and  white-coil^  workers  h 

in  the  calculation  of  labor  producti^ty.  fheuseofsuch^ 
an  indicator  practically  excludes  overestimating  labor  pro 
duoSvitv  Sd  by  the  same  token  it  achieves  an  identity  of 
cScSStiof  Ld  the  possibility  of  collation  when  comparing 

*tli6  results  of  work  of  enterprises#  4* 

In  1 958 •  from  month  to  month*  all  indicators  ?  ^  r 
work  in  the  coal  industry  improved,  among  them  also  labor 

Pr°ductirtty.^oe4ented  labor  ^  high  dos^e  of  oou. 

sclent  iousn.-ss  and  organizat  ional  ability  ^single 

neonle  led  to  the  situation  in  which  there  is  n.°t  a  single 
enterprise,  mine  administration,  or  1 

not  a  considerable  increase  inl&bor ^^o^ni  ^b-ruarv  and 
In  fable  157  are  given  the  figures  for  February  ana 

October  1957,  characteristic  of  the  giant  leap  forward  in 
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Tabid  158 


The  fluctuations  In  the  percentage  of  the  turnout 
for  woik  ©an  be  explained  by  differing  working  conditions, 
the  degree  of  assimilation  of  the  region  as  well  as  by  a 
series  of  other  causes,  including  climatic  causes* 

In  195? ,  the  turnout  for  work:  ©f  able-bodied  workers 
in  the  coal  Industry  of  the  CQ?B  amounted  to  89  percent* 
low  the  task  is  posed  to  raise  the  turnout  for  work  of  the 
able-bodied  workers  in  active  mines  and  quarries  and  in  con¬ 
struction  to  SO  percent  or  more*  The  main  ways  to  achieve 
this  are  s 

intensification  of  ideological  and  political  activi¬ 
ty  among  workers j 

unrelenting  adherence  to  the  "mode  of  work”  and  to 
the  "mode  of  wages'*! 

enlarging  and  improving  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
sanitary  and  prophylactic  activity! 

strict  adherence  to  the  ^course  in  safety  on  the 

job.* 

Structure  of  the  labor  Force 

She  number  of  workers  in  the  system  of  the  Ministry 
of  Coal  Industry  in  1958  rose,  compared  to  the  preceding 
year,  24  percent,  whereas  the  coal  output  increased  66  per¬ 
cent*  Such  a  rise  in  coal  output  was  achieved  primarily 
at  the  expense  of  ah  increase  in  labor  productivity* 
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-  In  a  short  period  of  time,  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  there  occurred  essential  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  labor  force  that  were  conducive  to  a  rise  in  labor 
productivity.  The  qualitative  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  labor  force  (in  percent)  may  be  seen  from  the  data 
of  the  circular  graph  shown  in  illustration  238, 

The  implementation  of  the  "great  leap  forward"  cal¬ 
led  for  a  need  of  revising  the  structure  of  the  labor  foroe 
in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  productive  category 
of  "workers  engaged  in  coal  output"  at  the  expense  of  pre¬ 
ferential  reduction  of  the  younger  auxiliary  personnel. 

The  drop  of  the  share  of  the  engineering  and  tech¬ 
nical  workers  and  of  mine  supervisors  occurred  because  of 
a  change  in  calculation  and  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  them 
to  clerical  workers,  since  they  had  no  direct  relation  to 
the  engineering  and  technical  workers  and . to  the  mine  su¬ 
pervisors.  Therefore,  this  group  of  clerical  workers  in¬ 
creased  slightly. 

There  also  occurred  subtantial  positive  changes  m 
the  category  of  "workers  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  coal 
underground,"  which  can  be  seen  from  Figc  239.  a  . . 

In  connection  with  the  great  rise  in  coal  production 
and  the  preparation  for  a  new  jump  during  the  changeover  to 
more  progressive  systems  of  exploitation*  the  volume  of 
preparatory  operations  increased  which  led  to. a  rise  in 
the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  these  operations.  / 

In  the  Five-Year-Plan  a  further  improvement  in  the 
productive  structure  of  enterprises,  an  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  separate  groups  of  production  work¬ 
ers  and  clerical  workers  is  contemplated  in  order  to  raise 
in  the  years  to  come  the  share  of  production  workers  to 
80  percent  instead  of  70  percent  in  1957. 
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1957 


rr.rz  Workers  Engaged  in  the 
Production  of  Coal  Un¬ 
derground 

~  Workers  Engaged  in  Coal 
Quarries 

wawm  Engineering  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Workers 


1958 


SSZg  Office  Workers 

sgsssg  MOP  (abbreviation 
not  identified), 
Guards 

_  Apprentices 


fig*  238#  Diagram  of  Qualitative  Changes  in  the  Structure 
tf  the  labor  Farce  in  the  Coal  Industry  of  the  CPE  (in  per¬ 
centages) 
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1957  3.958 


zzz  Underground  Workers  m  mi  ill  Other  Underground 

Workers 

Workers  at  the  Face  Workers  on  the 

of  St  ope  s  IP*"-  Surface 

mmagg  Workers  Engaged  In 

Preparatory  Opera¬ 
tions 


Pig.  239*  Diagram  of  Structural  Changes  in  the  Category  of 
"Workers  Engaged  in  the  Production  of  Coal  Underground  vin 

Percentages) 

Wages 

A  rationally  devised  wage  system  oust  correspond  to 
those  basic  tasks  that  have  been  put  forward  before  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  national  economy.  Such  a  task  at  the  given 
stage  of  development  of  the  coal  industry  of  the  OPR  is  the 
all-out  increase  in  the  coal  production ,  accompanied  by  a 
struggle  for  a  reduction  of  the  witheld  operation  costs,  by 
a  fuller  utilization  of  the  applied  technology  and  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  qualitative  indicators  of  the  operations 
in  the  coal  industry* 

If  previously  in  coal  mines  and  quarries  the  work 
was  paid  by  the  time,  so  during  recent  years  direct  payment 
by  piecework  found  wide  application  without  any  sort  of 
limitation  (ceiling).  In  contradistinction  to  payment  by 
the  time,  payment  by  piecework  absolutely  stimulates  more 
the  rise  in  labor  productivity  and  also  increases  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  the  workers.  At  the  present  time,  50 
percent  of  all  workers  are  covered  by  payment  by  piecework. 
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Only  those  workers  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  time  whose  work 
is  basically  connected  with  running  machines  and  mechanisms 
and  whose  work  volume  it  is  difficult  to  assess  (workers  of 
ventilation,  on  the  surface  of  minis,  of  concentration,  eleo- 
tromeohanical  service,  and  others )*  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  great  similarity  with  the  system  of  payment  for  work 

ln  the  life  "f^th^^by  piecework  there  exist, 
incentives  in  form  of  bonuses  for  overfulfillingtheplan  # 
of  coal  output,  for  accident-free  operation  of  medbanisms, 
for  fulfilling  the  quotas  of  cyclic  procedures.  Currently, 
a  new  basis  for  awarding  bonuses  is  being  worked  out  and  1 
is  contemplated  to  introduce  a  uniform  leap  bonus  for 
workers.  The  engineering  and  technical  workers  are  also 
ceiving  bonuses,  but  once  in  three  months,  six  months,  or 
12  months.  In  every  province  these  questions  are  solved  on 
the  basis  of  the  peculiarities  of  work-in  the  |Jven  region? 

In  the  coal  industry  of  the  CPR,  as  m  the  USSR,  there 
exist  wage  scales  and  wage  rates.  The  wage  scale  differen¬ 
tiates  the  renumeration  for  work  according  to  the  complexi  y 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  qualification  of  the  work¬ 
er,  The  wage  scale  for  workers  engaged  in  underground _ oper¬ 
ations  and' on  the  surface  of  the  mine  is  arranged  in  eight 
categories,  and  for  construction  workers  (working  on  the 
surface)  in  seven  categories,  A  definite  wage  rate  corres¬ 
ponds  to  each  category,  '  .  „ 

The  range  of  the  wage  scale,  1,  e,  the  correlation 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  extreme  categories,  is  established 
for  underground  workers  in  a  proportion  of  1  :  3.^.  ^acn 
category  is  18  percent  greater  than  its  predecessor, 

For  workers,  employed  on  the  Surface  of  the  mines, 
the  range  of  the  wage  soale  is  1  s  3*  The  coefficient  of 
each  category,  beginning  with  the  second  one,  rises  by  / 
percent.  Approximately  the  same  wage  scale  is  in  force  in  .. 
the  auarrieS  and  in  the  construction  of  coal  enterprises. 

For  workers}!  engaged  in  the  output  of  coal  and  in  the  remov¬ 
al  of  shale,  in  coal  and  schist  quarries,  the  range  of-fche 
wage  scale  is  set  up  in  a  proportion  Of  1  :  3.5  and  the  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  categories  is  17.8  percent,  _ 

In  construction  work,  the  correlation  of  the  coexii- 
cients  of  the  extreme  categories  is'l  :  2.8  and  the  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  categories  is  18.7_percent,  For  the  re¬ 
maining  operations  and  workers  of  various  occupations  (dri¬ 
vers,  cooks,  and  others)  each  province  and  autonomous  region 

has  its  own  wage  scale,  „ 

In  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  the  payment  of  labor 
is  very  differentiated.  Due  to  this  the  quoted  wage  scales 
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are  subdivided  into  ten  classes,  i.  e.  each  category  has  yet 
10  wage  rates.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  of  living  standards  in  the  individual  regions  (agricul¬ 
tural  provinces,  newly 'assimilated  hreas,  enterprises  in  ^ 
mountaneotis  localities,  and  others),  by  working  condition  , 
bv  the  importance  of  the  enterprises,  . 

The  correlation  in  the  renumeration  for  work  between 
the  minimal  and  maximal  classes  in  one ’and  th6  same  category 
fluctuate  in  the  range  of  40,2  percent,  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  category  the  mbnthly  wage  rate  for  the  minimal ^ 
class  amounts  to  28,5  yuans,  and  for  the  maximum  class  in 
the  same  category  the  monthly  wage  rate  amounts  to  40  yuans. 
The  same  range  (equal  to  40,2  percent)  in  the  re  nu¬ 
meration  of  work  between  minimal  and  maximal  classes  applies 
to  other  categories  as  well.  Thus,  for  instance m  the 
eighth  category  the  monthly  wage  rate  for  the  minimal  class 
amounts  to  91.2  yuans,  and  for  the  maximal  class  to  128 

yUanS*  In  small  mines  of  the  local  industry  the  wages,  as 
in  the  USSR,  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  basic  mines 
subordinated  to  the  Ministry  of  Coal _ Industry .  .  - 

The  rise  in  the  technical  equipment  in  the  mines  ana 
quarries,  the  improvement  in  the  organization  of  production 
and  labor  led  to  an  increase  in  labor  productivity  which 
in  trurn  made  p6ssible  the  rise  in  wages  of  workers* 

In  1958,  average  monthly  wages  of  production  workers 
and  engineering  and  technical  workers  rose  over  1957  and 
amounted  in  yuans  to:  . . 

Mine  Workers  Engaged  in  Coal  Production  ,  .  ...  ♦  .76.14 
Among  thems  .......  , 

conveyer  loaders  •••••*••«••«••** 

Drifters  14 

Quarry  Workers 

Engineering  and  Technical  Workers  in  Mines.  .... 

Salaried  Employes  •e^**** 

Junior  Service  Personnel.  . . . 


-5S-  Data  for  1957 


In  the  second  Five -Year-Plan  there  is  contemplated 
an  improvement  of  the  wage  system  in  proportion  to  the  devel' 
opment  of  the  forces  of  society  and  on  the  basis  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  principle :  "Everybody  according  to  his  ability ,  to 
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everybody  according  to  his  work."  The  level  of  wages  for 
production  workers  and  office  workers  must  ^dually  rise  ™ 
4-hp  basis  of  the  development  of  production  and  the  sooian  x 
accumulation  of  means.  Rational  wage  scales  must  be  worked 
out  and  the  system  of  payment  by  piecework  must  be  perfected. 

Production  Costs 

The  most  important  total  indicator  and  r®su^  °f 
all  productive  and  economic  activity  of  the  enterprise  and 
the  branch  as  a  whole  are  the  costs  of  hioh  are 

production  costs  provide  a  synthetic  indicator  in 
reflected  the  technical,  organizational,  economic,  social 
and  other  accomplishments  that  determine  in  the  last  analy 

SlS  theTheTeffortrSSihe  Chinese  people  in  the  course  of  . 
recent  yelrs  favorably  affected  the  costs  of  extracted  ooai. 
(ThP  posts  of  coal  in  1958  in  comparison  with  1957  dropped 
16  -percent.  Such  an  enormous  reduction  was  achieved  as  a 
result  of  daily  implementation  of  ^e'P^ty's  general  line.^ 
efforts*  press  forward  *  build  socialism 
tlZZ ^ISgle’mL,  rapidly,  better,  and  more  econo- 

mically."  reduotion  Qf  c6si:s  was  achieved  both  in  the  coal 
the6 re ducti on^of  coSflor  1958°' tawS 

year  (in  percent)  may  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  follow 
ing  figures: 


Coal  Industry  (Ministry  of  C.  !*)•.*  • 
of  which: 

in  Mines  »  i  i  *•••••>  4  •  1 
in  Quarries,  »»#»••«»»• 


1957 

100,0 

¥ 

ioo  ;o 
100.0 


1958 

84.0 

« 

85;o 

76.5 


In  recent  years  in  the  CPR  an  ever  fr®^t®^+p!vel^“ 

fs  Lorn!  this  method  is  more  efficient,  if  compared  with  .. 

the  underground  method,  and  yields  a  cheaper  Pr°JuJ’bJ°nv,  + 
the  ^dgf^uction  0|  costs  with  the  strip  method  is  great- 

er  than  with  the  underground  method.  Kin  195J  ^e  costs  of 

coal  output  by  the  strip  method  constituted  70  percent  o 

the1  costs  of  output  with  the  underground  method,  then  in 

1958  it  was  less  than  63  percent. 
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1957 


_ Materials  and  Puel 

'f  Wages 
?"rs=5rr.  Amortisation 

Pig.  240 


1958 


Electrio  power 
tBSEm  Other  Expenses 
SZSS55I  Unproductive  Ex 
peases 


Structure  of  the  Commercial  Costs  of  Coal 
(in  Percentages) 


She  structure  of  the  costs  of  coal  is  of  great  int¬ 
er©  st •  It  is  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  structure  of  oo3ts 
of  coal  output  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  this  natural,  spice 
the  specific  conditions  of  the  CPR  mice  themselves  felt 
also  in  this  Question.  Ihe  high  price  of  materials,  parti-' 
oularly  of  timber,  of  electrio  power,  the  great  share  or 
amortization  with  a  relatively  small  share  of  wages  are  the 
iistinctive  features  of  the  structure  of  costs  of  coal 
irhich  is  clearly  seen  from  the  data  of  the  circular  graph 

shown  in  drawing  240*  .. 

The  structural  changes  of  oosts  in  1958,  durpag  the 
seriod  of  the  ’’great  leap  forward,”  were  caused  by  tae  rise 
In  power  facilities  and  me chanisation  of  the  production  pro¬ 
cesses  which  led  to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  elec¬ 
tric  power,  and  consequently,  to  a  rise  of  this  element  of 
sosts.  A  considerable  rise  in  labor  productivity  affected 
i.  decrease  in  outlays  for  the  item  wages.  The  reduction 
yf  administrative  expenses  led  a  decrease  in  the  share  oi 
the  socalied  non-productive  expenses.  ^  .  » 

If  one  turns  to  the  dynamics  of  the  structure  of 
jests  and  compares  them  with  1952,  one  may  see  that  the 
share  of  wages  at  that  time  constituted  25.74  percent, 
shereas  in  1958  it  constituted  33  percent.  Jhispointsto 
5he  great  changes  in  the  growth  of  wages  during  the  -Burst 
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Ive “Year-Plan  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  living  oondi- 
lons  of  workers*  The  expenses  for  management  of  the  enter- 
rises  dropped  quite  considerably  (in  1952  these  expenses 
icnstituted  19.7  percent,  and  in  1958  all  “other  expenses" 
lanstitnteA  less  than  nine  percent),  whioh  attests  to  the 
;reat  work  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  the  structure 
if  management  in  the  industry. 

Hot  le33  interesting  is  the  structure  of  costs  of 
ioal  in  1958  according  to  the  methods  of  extraction  of  the 
iltes  -  whether  according  to  underground  mining  or  the  strip 
isthods  which  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  (in  percentages) 
;lven  in  Table  -159* 


Table  159 


1957  J 

1958  | 

Elements  of  Costs 

' 

Mine  s 

Quarrie 

3  Mines 

i 

Quarries! 

Materials 

Fuel  (for  Own  Use) 
Wages 

Amortization  . 

Electric  Power  ..... 
Other  Expenses 

32.79 

0.63 

36,84 

6.11 

12.58 

11.05 

26.19 

0.90 

31,32 

23.49 

5.26 

12,84 

. 

39.03 

0.74 

32.91 

11.18 

7.28 

8,86 

34.62 

1.68 

29.92 

17.98 

6,39 

9.41 

Total'  •  • 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

| 

100.0 

The  decrease  in  the  share  of  amortization  deductions 
2a  coal  quarries  is  caused  by  the  rise  in  coal  output  by 
he  strip  method  (in  one  year  it  was  more  than  2.3  times) 
hich,  of  course,  in  such  a  short  time  oould  be  achieved 
nly  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  expense  of  putting  in- 
o  operation  small  quarries  not  requiring  new  powerful  fa- 
•ilities*  It  was  this  item  that  led  to  a  decrease  in  amor- 
ization  deduct! 021s. 

The  substantial  rise  in  the  expenses  for  item  "mater- 
als"  was  basically  brought  about  by  a  rise  in  prices  for 
aterials,  particularly  for  timber* 

Worth  our  notice  is  the  circumstance  that  the  costs 
f  coal  in  the  mines  of  the  local  industry  is  somewhat  low¬ 
s'  than  the  costs  of  coal  produced  in  the  mines  and  quarries 
nder  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry.  This 
s  explained  by  the  construction  and  exploitation  by  the 
oca!  industry  of  small  mines,  located  at  the  outcrops  of 
oal  seams,  not  deep,  not  requiring  drainage,  ventilation, 
n  many  cases  not  even  timbering  of  the  locale  where  the 
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sal  Is  extracted.  Such  nines,  as  a  rule,  are  not  long- 
asting*  Their  existence  is  possible  thanks  to  favorable 
&tural  conditions  and  the  out  crops  of  coal  seams  near  the 
jrfaoe  of  the  earth  which  is  the  preconditions  for  small 
^ration  costs  of  the  output  of  coal.  .  .. 

In  the  drive  for  a  reduction  of  costs  a  great  role 
3  played  by  the  workers1  brigade  and  by  the  representatives 
^pointed  by  them*  The  brigades  discuss  the  plan  of  costs, 
ireliminarily  worked  for  the  sections  and  brigades,  and  if  , 
iaey  find  reserves  toward  reduction  they  make  proposals  for 

Dwering  costs*  .  „  ,  .  .  „ 

The  representatives  of  the  workers  are  elected  to 

sal  with  “timber  affairs,11  “wages”  and  otheritems 
anses*  They  requisition  timber  within  the  limits  of  the 
iota,  watch  its  consumption,  take  into  account  the  use  of 
Imber  and  consider  measures  on  how  to  save  timber  materials* 
ae  chosen  workers  on  wages  assist  the  brigade-supervisor 
o  correctly  distribute  the  wage  fund  among  the  members  of 
iie  brigade* 

Consumption  of  Materials 

As  was  pointed  out  before,  the  most  important  item 
if  expenses  in  the  coal  production  is  the  consumption  of 
i  ate  rials?*  In  the  costs  of  coal  the  consumption  of  later¬ 
als  constitutes  more  than  one  third  of  all  outlays*  The 
ilggest  outlays  are  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  timber 
i ad  explosives  the  share  of  which  constitutes  approximately 
ibree  fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  consumed  materials 
if  which  the  value  of  timber  exceeds  50  peroent  of  the  to- 

An  opinion  of  the  share  of  the  expenses  for  timber, 
itplosives  and  eleotrio  power  in  the  coal  industry  or  the 
PR  may  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  given  in 
lable  160* 

Table  160 


Years 


Types  of  ,  — * -  "  j 

Expenses  1950  wst  i962  >9U  ism  isss  ies<  1957  | 

mber  per  |,J(tt0!tais;  “  '  \~ '  "  "  1 

§fc°Kers  28,27  28.33  27,25  24,4lj  25.12  25.57  25.18  25.92  24.81, 

of  Output  inB-iCffiaPS  91.5  96.5  135.4  133,3  146,4  180,28  180.88  202,26  214,69, 

Ton  Of  Output  in  16.81  15.45  15.37  12,36!  14.44  15,54  15.29  16.33  14.32 
Kilowatt  per  Hour  - - - - 1 - - ^ - 
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sent  measures  on  increasing  the  repeated  utili- 
li»her  in  the  stopes  are  being  intensified*  The 
the  timber  roofing  in  the.  stopes  is  almost  com-* 
shanized,  There  are  more  than  800  winches  with  a 
©f  20  horsepower,  many  small  winches  and  mechanised 
erop  removers  in  operation.  The  repeated  utilization  of 
timber  constitutes  about  60  percent,  i*  e.,  on  an  average 
ilmost  each  timber  prop  is  utilised  twice,  and  in  some  indi- 
Idu&l  mines  eight  to  nine  times* 

"  An  ever  wider  use  is  made  of  props  made  of  stone  or 
■eijaforeed  (concrete  in  the  preparatory  operations,  in  rooms 
iM  in  pit  vicinity  :‘^ard  areas*  Other  substitutes  of  tim«* 
i©r  find  accept  ion*  This  affected  substantially  the  decrease 
&'  the-  consumption  of  supporting  materials’  in  1958  and  1959* 
The  ever  growing  share  of  the  entire  coal  output  by 
he  strip  method  and  also  the  putting  into  operation  of 
BB&ll  mines  where  the  extraction  of  coal  in  many  eases  is 
(till  effected  by  traditional  methods,  led  to  a  rise  in  the 
hare  of  the  consumption  of  explosives* 

Since  there  are  in  the  underground  and  strip  method 
f  coal  production  essential  differences  in  the  consumption 
f  timber  and  explosives,  the  consumption  of  electric  power 
Table  161}  being  approximately  identical,  the  data  for  four 
ears  on  the  consumption  of  these  materials  depending  on  the 
ethods  of  exploitation  are  given* 


r  Table  161 


^sipp 

%  piitoodof 

:  y...  :y ■ , ■ 

MW 

WM  |  i  »r 

nn 

Qhd«x«round  :  1' 28.32 

At  the  me©  of  Stopes  20,06 
Preparatory  Stopes  ]:;  36.66 
Open  Strip  Jfethod  0.95 

27,81 

19.30 

40,80 

1.87 

27,82 

19,74 

44,49 

1,47 

1 

26.38 

18,70 

44,82 

M2 

m&XBsna 

■ 

161.93 

100,06 

469.96 

329,21 

173,83 
i  113,96 
!  509,08 
491,43 

183,10 

124.37 

534,95 

647.92 

ms 

fipen  ttrip  BethC* '  '  ...  ■ 

14.12 

14,81 

13.91 

18.59 

i 

13,59 

17,76 

14.32 

15.84 
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In  "the  pre spe cti  ve  plans  particular  attention  is  being 
given  to  sayings  in  timber,  since  timber  will  remain  also  in 
the  future  the  most  deficient  material  in  the  country*  For 
the  purpose  of  saving  timber  mater  jials,  broad  use  is  contem¬ 
plated  of  reinforced  concrete,  metal,  and  anchor  supports, 
metallic  frames,  ’'verkhnyaki"  reinforced  concrete 

crossties,  etc.  A  drop  in  the  consumption  of  reinforcing 
timber  per  1,000  tons  of  coal  output  from -26.38  cubic  meters 
in  1957  to  16  cubic  meters  by  the  end  of  the  Second-Five - 
Year-Plan  is  anticipated. 

The  workers  of  the  technical  supply  service  are  char¬ 
ged  with  the  task  of  supplying  in  time  the  production  de¬ 
partments  with  qualitative  materials  and  equipment,  with 
rational  consumption,  saving  and  reliable  haulage  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  equipment.  „  ^  3  _  .  ...  . 

For  this  purpose  there  is  contemplated  the  estabiisn*- 
ment  of  a'liason  between  the  production  enterprises  and  the 
producers,  the  conclusion  of  longterm  agreements  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  supply,  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  warehouses  and 
the  release  of  materials  according  to  strictly  worked  out 
quotas,  the  provision  for  a  composite  delivery  of  equipment, 
the  selection  of  personnel  skilled  in  technical  supply  work 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  production  and  unswervingly 
wage  a  struggle  against  wastefulness  in  the  utilization  of 
materials. 
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